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called Clough, all on foot in winter time, wading 
Price, if paid in advance, $2.00 per annum. 


rivers and dirty miry ways. Anne Gould, be- 
ing a tender woman, was much spent and staid 
at Clough ; the enemy persuading her that God 
had forsaken her, and that she was there to be 
destroyed, so that she fell into despair; but I 
knew nothing of them. 

“ At this time, my brother and I were at a fair 
in Antrim; being late there, we proposed to 
lodge that night at Glenavy, six miles on our 
way homeward. Before we got to Glenavy I 
was under a great exercise of spirit, and the 
word of the Lord came unto me, that my shop 
was in danger to be robbed that night. I told 
my brother of it, so we concluded to travel home, 
and went about a mile beyond Glenavy ; but 
my spirit was still under a great exercise, the 
word of the Lord moving me to turn back 
towards Clough. I was brought under a great 
exercise between these two motions, to travel 
back and my service unknown ; and my shop 
on the other hand in danger to be robbed, 
which brought me into a great strait, for fear 
of a wrong spirit. I cried to the Lord in much 
tenderness of spirit, and his word answered me, 
that which drew me back should preserve my 
shop; so we went back to Glenavy and lodged 
there. That night I slept little, because of many 
doubts about the concerns; on the other hand 
I durst not disobey, for I knew the terrors of 
God for disobedience. 

“The next morning my brother went home, 
but I rode back to Antrim. Towards evening 
I came to Clough, and took up my lodging at 
an inn. When I came into the house I found 
Anne Gould in despair, and Julian Westwood 
with her, but when they knew who I was and 
heard my name, for they had heard of me be- 
fore, the poor disconsolate woman revived for 
joy and gladness, and got up, for she was in 
bed, overwhelmed under trouble of mind. I 
saw then that my service of coming there was 
for her sake. When we came to discourse of 
matters, I told her how I was brought there 
by the good hand of God, led as an horse by the 
bridle to the place where they were ; they there- 
fore greatly rejoiced and praised God ; the ten- 
der woman was helped over her trouble, and 
she saw it was a trial of great temptations she 
had laid under. 

“They had a mind to go to Carrickfergus, to 
my house and to Dublin to take shipping for Eng- 
land, but neither of them would undertake to 
ride single, therefore I was forced the next day 
to carry them behind me, first one and then 
the other. When we came in very foul way, I 
set them both on horseback, and waded myself 
through dirt and mire in my boots, holding 
them both on horseback with my hands. We 
came to Conyers that night and lodged there. 
The next day I got them to Carrickfergus, and 
were two women Friends from London, Anne] there leaving them, rode home, and sent my 
Gould and Julian Westwood, who came to| brother and two horses to bring them to my 
Dublin and travelled to Londonderry, having | house. 
some drawings to that place. After some ser-| “When I came home, I inquired about my 
vice for the Lord there, they travelled to Cole-| shop, whether it had been in danger of robbing. 
rain, so through. the Scotch country to a place! They told me the night I was under that exer- 


cise about it, the shop window was broken down 
and fell with such violence on the counter, that 
it awakened our people, and the thieves were 
affrighted and ran away. So I was confirmed 
it was the word of the Lord that said that which 
drew me back should preserve my shop, and I 
was greatly strengthened in the word of life, to 
obey the Lord in what He required of me. 
When these two women had staid some time at 
my house, and visited Friends, my brother sent 
them on horseback to Dublin, so they went for 
England.” 

In 1672, William Edmundson returned to 
Ireland from a visit in America. Whilst he 
was at sea on that voyage, he says, “ As I lay 
retired in my cabin, an heavenly vision came 
over my senses, and in it appeared two very 
poor, ill-favored cows, which arose under my 
plough-beam, as I was holding my plough. 
Whereupon I set up in my cabin and considered 
the matter. Then the word of the Lord came 
to me and said, the two cows are two years; for 
there shall be two very dear years, and inas- 
much as the cows arose under the ploughshare, 
they shall fall on corn and cattle. This came 
to pass in a very little while; in the time of 
great plenty, contrary to men’s reason, cattle 
died abundantly, and the price of corn rose to 
an astounding height, so that many were fam- 
ished for lack of bread; and several families 
who had lived plentifully, were forced to goa 
begging, their corn being spent and cattle dead. 
Several families who were ashamed to beg, 
shipped themselves for servants to the West 
Indies, to get food.” 

When G. Fox was at Gainsborough in 1652, 
a man charged him with having said that he 
was Christ. He says this “ put the people into 
such a rage, that they had much to do to keep 
their hands off me. I was moved of the Lord 
to stand up upon the table, in the eternal power 
of God, and tell the people, ‘ That Christ was in 
them, except they were reprobates; and that it 
was Christ, the eternal power of God that spoke 
in me at that time unto them; not that I was 
Christ.’ I called the accuser Judas, and was 
moved to tell him that Judas’ end should be 
his. The Lord’s power came over all and 
quieted the minds of the people, and they de- 
parted in peace. But this Judas shortly after 
hanged himself.” 

When Martha Routh was in America on a 
religious visit in 1795, and was travelling in 
the interior of Virginia, she became very sick, 
through the oppressive heat of the weather, and 
the exposure to which she was subjected. If 
she had been at home, she would have thought 
it right to remain quietly at home in her cham- 
ber. But she went to meeting, where she sat a 
long time in silent exercise. When it appeared 
nearly time to close the meeting, she was led 
into a line of labor, in which she says, “I felt 
healing virtue, both of body and mind.” 

It is recorded in the life of Richard Davies, 
a native of Wales, that in the year 1658 he went 
to reside jn London and entered into business 
at his trade of making felt. But frequently his 
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Incidents and Reflections —No. 337. 


THE DIVINE POWER IN MAN. 


The foresight granted to William Edmund- 
son on his visit to Londonderry, was not a soli- 
tary instance. Many of our early Friends were 
favored at times with a sense or sight of coming 
events. George Fox having gone to Hampton 
Court to lay before Oliver Cromwell the suffer- 
ings of Friends from unjust persecutions, met 
him as he rode at the head of his life guards, 
and says, “I saw and felt a waft of death go 
forth against him; and when I came to him, he 
looked like a dead man.” In a few days, Oliver 
died, and soon after, Charles the Second came 
to the throne. G. Fox says, “I had a sight and 
sense of the king’s return a good while before, 
and so had some others. I wrote to Oliver 
several times and let him know, that while he 
was persecuting Gud’s people, they whom he 
accounted his enemies were preparing to come 
upon him.” Thomas Aldam and Anthony 
Pearson were moved to go through all the gaols 
in England, and to get copies of Friends’ com- 
mitments under the gaolers’ hands, that they 
might lay the weight of their sufferings upon 
Oliver Cromwell. And when he refused to give 
order for the releasing of them, Thomas Aldam 
was moved to take his cap from off his head, 
and rend it in pieces before him, and to say to 
him, “So shall thy government be rent from thee 
and thy house.” 

In 1653, “ being one day at Swarthmore Hall, 
when Judge Fell and Justice Benson were talk- 
ing of the news, and of the parliament then 
sitting (called the long parliament), I was 
moved to tell them: Before that day two weeks 
the parliament should be broken up, and the 
speaker plucked out of his chair; and that day 
two weeks Justice Benson told Judge Fell that 
now he saw George was a true prophet, for 
Oliver had broken up the parliament.” 

William Edmundson gives a lively narrative 
of how he was led of the Lord, as an horse 
with a bridle, to perform a service for his Di- 
vine Master. He says about this time there 
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native country would be presented to his view, 
and as he remembered its desolation in a re- 
ligious sense, he was led to feel that he ought 
to return thither and work in the cause of 
Christ. He was disobedient to these impres- 
sions, and doubtless worn by the mental strain 
induced by such exercises, he was taken ill. Of 
this illness he writes: 

“Friends of London were very kind to me, 
and would freely have administered unto me, 
but I was not willing to accept of anything 
from them, so long as I had of my own. My 
pain of body and spirit increased upon me, till 
at last I was forced to bow to the will of the 
great God, who was too strong for me; and on 
reasoning with Him one night upon my bed of 
sorrows, He showed me clearly that I was to go 
to my own country, and I was made willing to 
give up to go if He would be pleased to let me 
know his will and pleasure by this sign and 
token, that He would remove my pain. When 
I had made a covenant with the Lord to go, 
immediately my pain was removed, and I had 
peace and quietness of mind and spirit. I arose 
next morning and went to my work ; and when 
those tender Friends that had a regard for me 
in my sickness came to see me that morning, I 
was gone to work, which was to their admira 
tion.” J. W. 


CAUSES OF THE INCREASE AND DECREASE 
or Our Sociery.—John Fothergill, though un- 
der much bodily weakness, attended the Yearly 
Meeting in London, wherein, at the desire of 
his brethren, he gave a concise, but instructive, 
account of his late visit to America, the state 
of Friends, the increase of the Society in some 
places, and its declining state in others, with the 
causes which had most obviously contributed 
to produce this. He observed that, as the elders 
of the people were preserved in freshness and 
zeal, under a diligent care for the growth of 
spiritual religion, Truth increased, good order 
was preserved, the discipline kept up, and the 
ot in many places tender and hopeful. On 
the contrary, where those who were of the first 
rank, both in respect to age and situation in 
life, declined in their religious care, where the 
spirit of this world suppressed the tender desires 
after riches of a durable nature, there weakness, 
disorder and unfaithfulness were too obvious, 











































































































































































































































































































numbers, prevailed, to the grief of the honest- 
hearted and the loss of those who unhappily 
suffered this corrupting spirit to take place.— 
F. L., Vol. 9th, p. 113. 


“Occasion TO THE ENEMIES OF Gop TO 
BiasrHeme.”—In some sections of Mohamme- 
dan countries, whenever a Mohammedan is seen 
drunk, the Moslem tauntingly says, “ That man 
has deserted Mohammed and gone over to Jesus.” 
This saying arose, so far as is known, about 
1835, on account of the conduct of the Nestorian 
Christians in Persia. They had, by frequent 
intercourse with Christians from other regions, 
fallen into what may be, says an old writer, too 
emphatically called “the Christian’s vice.” They 
manufacture large quantities of brandy, besides 
which they were supplied with intoxicating 
liquors from both Europe and America. 

To-day Massachusetts is pouring liquor so 
fast into Africa as to cause the missionaries to 
feel as though their greatest foe is not the ig- 
norant, besotted, fanatical heathen, but the 
covetous and unscrupulous Christian. The Mo- 
hammedans there, as elsewhere, with much 
prima facie evidence, are charging up the evils 
of rum to Christianity. 




















































































































































































































American Review, it is stated, * In pvint of fact 
ninety-nine of every hundred human beings are 
unconscious for several hours before death comes 
to them.” 
exaggeration, but only an exaggeration of the 
truth. 


curring in which those who pass away are con- 
scious to the very last—one moment here in per- 
fect intelligence, the next gone forever. A few 
illustrations will be given. 
physician, Dr. Fordyce, was sick, and his daugh- 
ter was sitting by his bedside reading to him. 
He suddenly said to her, “Stop, my dear, I am 
going to die. 
quickly called a servant, but when they entered 
the room he was dead. 
Lord Roscommon, 
“At the moment in which he expired, he uttered 
with an energy of voice that expressed the most 
fervent devotion, two lines of his own version of 
Dies Irae: 


arms, which he had caused his physician to open 
rather than fall into Nero’s hands, had, as the 
last thing in his memory, some of the verses of 
his poem, “ The Battle of Pharsalia,” which he 
recited, dying with them in his mouth. 


surgery in this century was Joseph Henry Green. 
He was more than a great professional teacher 
—he was a devout Christian, a profound think- 
er, and a learned philosopher. The story of his 
death has been told by one of his colleagues at 
St. Thomas’ Hospital, one whose fame is familiar 
to the profession, — Simon. 
agony of death,” said Simon, “ruffled his se- 


and a daily decay of real piety, as well as of 





till the last. 
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The Approach of Death. 


In an article by Dr. Edson, in the North 


It seems to me this statement is an 


Certainly, too, there are deaths sometimes oc- 
A celebrated Scotch 


Go out of the room.” She went, 
In Johnson’s “ Life of 
this statement is made: 


” 


“ My God, my Father, and my Friend, 
Do not forsake me in my end.” 


Lucan, bleeding to death from veins in his 


One of the greatest of London teachers of 


“ Not even the last 


renity of mind, or rendered him unthoughtful 
of others. No terrors, no selfish regrets, no re- 
proachful memories were there. The few ten- 
der parting words which he had yet to speak, 
he spoke. And to the servants who were gath- 
ered grieving round him, he said,‘ While I have 
breath, let me thank you all for your kindness 
and attention to me.’ Next to his doctor, who 
quickly entered—his neighbor and old pupil— 
he significantly, and pointing to the region of 
his heart, said, ‘Congestion,’ after which he in 
silence set his finger to his wrist, and visibly 
noted to himself the successive feeble pulses 
which were just between him and death. Pres- 
ently he said, ‘Stopped,’ and this was the very 
end.” 

The manner of Green’s death recalls that of 
the illustrious Haller, a great physiologist and 
teacher, and a devout Christian. Dying in his 
seventieth year, his friend and physician, Rosse- 
lot, at his bedside, he felt his pulse from time to 
time, and when it ceased, he remarked to Rosse- 
lot, “ The artery no longer beats,” and imme- 
diately died. 

You are all familiar with the story of Addi- 
son’s death-bed. He sent for his step-son, Lord 
Warwick, pressed his hand, crying, “See in what 
peace a Christian can die.” William Hunter, 
hardly less able, though less famous in medicine 
than his brother John, said, when dying, “ If I 
had strength to hold a pen, I would write how 
easy and pleasant a thing it is to die.” 

Yet it depends upon the cause or mode of 
death, as to the mental manifestations. If death 
begins at the heart, consciousness may remain 
But if, as is the fact in the great 


— 


majority of cases, the function of the lungs grad. 
ually fails, the fatal end caused by arrest of res- 
piration instead of circulation, narcosis resulting 
from the accumulation of carbonic acid in the 
blood, brings stupor, occasionally interrupted 
in some cases by delirium. 


I have twice heard the dying repeat the prayer 


of childhood, as their last intelligible and ra- 
tional utterance. “ Now I lay me down tosleep,” 
One of these persons was a maiden in the morn- 
ing of life, the other a matron in the evening; 
in one case several hours of delirium intervened 
before death, and in the other a quiet stupor of 
an hour. 


Sometimes the dying ones are convinced that 


they are not at home, and spend their final 
strength in efforts to get out of bed that they 
may go home, or utter the plaintive, piteous cry, 
“Tuke me home.” That pathetic prayer, “Take 


me home,’—how it pierces as a sharp sword the 


hearts of the loving ones that surround the death- 


bed! And how powerless they are to break the 


thrall of the strong conviction ! I have sometimes 
thought such prayer might be promise and 


prophecy of a future life—the dying one in the 


sundering of earth’s ties dimly discerns the heav- 
enly home, and pleads to be taken thither, 


Usually stupor follows, and in a few hours they 
die. 

Nevertheless, there may be signs of the dying 
that are real, objective. I do not see how, as 


Christians, and with the story of the martyr, 
Stephen, before us, we can fail to believe that 


to some are granted, in the last hour, revelations 
of the celestial world,“ sweet echoes of unearthly 
melodies,” it may be, of angelic visions, heaven’s 


opening gates, dear ones who have gone before 


waiting to welcome the liberated soul. 





[Among the evidences which we have re- 


joiced in seeing of the repudiation by the people 


of the United States of the suggestion of war 
with Great Britain, is the following prayer of 
the chaplain of the United States Senate :] 

“As the time draws near the period of Christ- 
mas, inaugurated by the angels singing, ‘Glory 
to God in the highest, and on earth peace, good- 
will toward men,’ we pray that the Spirit may 
enter into our hearts and minds, and keep us 
in the knowledge and love of God and of his 
Son, Jesus Christ, our Saviour. Forbid that 
the two foremost nations of the world, which 
bear the name of Christian, with one language, 
one faith, one baptism, one Lord, shall be em- 
broiled in war, with all its horrors and barbar- 
isms. Grant, we beseech thee, that we may be 
saved from imbruing our handsin each other’s 
blood. Let the spirit of justice and magnanim- 
ity prevail among the rulers of both nations and 
among the people, the kindred people of the 
two lands, so that all differences and difficulties 
may be amicably and righteously settled, and 
that Ged’s name may be glorified in the estab- 
lishment of concord, unity and brotherly kind- 
ness. May this become an august and memor- 
able Christmas in the history of the English- 
speaking world and of the whole earth. Let 
health, prosperity, brotherly kindness and char- 
ity pervade all our land and our motherland. 
And may God be glorified, and the reign of 
Jesus Christ our Saviour be established, we 
pray thee, in his sacred name. Amen.” 

At the suggestion of a Senator from Oregon, 
unanimous consent was given to the printing of 
the record of that invocation by the chaplain. 

To have crystallized the spirit of Christianity 
in words spoken to God in the hearing of the 
nations, and by its utterance so to impress the 
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Senate of one of the great powers, apparently 
trembling on the brink of war, that it embalmed 
the words in the record of its day’s proceedings, 
would make a life worth living to the world, 
though all its other days had been spent in a 
dungeon. 





From “THE UNITED FRIEND.” 
The Spiritual Progress of Richard Claridge. 
(Concluded from page 195.) 

He had not long been in membership with 
the Baptists before he became a preacher among 
them—first an itinerant, then for two years in 
charge of a congregation in London, and then 
an itinerant again. It was during this time 
that he began teaching school, a calling he fol- 
lowed for many years. 

While engaged in his ministerial duties, he 
was called upon at times to baptize converts 
with water, which he did in a few instances, 
but, as he says, “ rather in compliance with the 
congregation’s call and the present occasion, 
than any necessity laid upon me from the Lord. 
And after I had baptized those few, the thoughts 
of that work quite departed from me; and a 
concern came upon me to mind and witness by 
personal experience the baptism of the Spirit, where- 
of water baptism was but a type and figure, and 
a dispensation of temporary continuance apper- 
taining only to John’s ministry, who was the 
forerunner of Christ. So that water baptism 
was to cease and determine [i. e. come to an 
end] as the Gospel dispensation came on—the 
substance being to take place of the shadow, 
and the servant to give way to the Son, who is 
Lord of all. That word was often with me, The 
dispensation of the Gospel is a ministration of the 
Spirit.” 

At first he did not know the meaning of this 
and he sought to understand it by reading the 
Scriptures, searching commentaries, comparing 
texts, and setting himself to pray. But he could 
not command the light. For many months his 
exercise continued, and he could obtain no rest 
either by night or day: “for now a concern 
came upon me, not only about worship, but also 
about the qualification that my soul was in for 
the right and acceptable performance of it * * 
Now judgment dwelt in the wilderness and the 
day of the Lord burned as a fire [within me]. 
My sin was set in order before me, and mine 
iniquities, which profession could not discover, 
were manifested to me by the light of Christ in 
my conscience ; and I saw, though a strict pro- 
fessor and a sober liver, that there was yet a fur- 
ther work to be done. I must either come to 
witness regeneration, or there was no hope of 
acceptance for me with the pure and holy God. 
That it was not the name of Christian, without 
the nature, nor the profession of religion with- 
out the possession, that would do. That Isaac 
must be offered up as well as Ishmael cast out. 
That no league was to be made with Amalek, 
no sin or lust to be spared, no possession kept 
that Christ required to be sold; but that all 
must be judged down, all must be parted with, 
that was contrary to the holy will of God, which 
is our sanctification ; and that not in part only, 
but wholly, as the apostle’s prayer was, 1 Thes. 
v: 23% 

“This was a time of solitude and retirement 
with me, and I desired and delighted to be much 
alone; though I was not alone, for the Lord was 
with me. The Lord was in his temple, and the 


*And the very God of peace sanctify you wholly ; 
and [ pray God your whole spirit and soul and body 
be preserved blameless unto the coming of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. 
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flesh was brought into silence before Him. In 
this silence, as [ waited low upon Him, by the 
strength of Christ communicated to me (without 
whom I neither do, could, nor can do anything 
acceptable to Him), it pleased the Lord to break 
in upon me by his heart-tendering power, and 
to open my understanding, and to give me ‘the 
light of the knowledge of the glory of God in 
the face of Jesus Christ.’ 
measurably taken off in Christ, these words, The 
dispensation of the Gospel is a ministration of the 
Spirit, which before were as a sealed book, be- 
gan to be opened in me * * * by the imme- 
diate in-shining of the light of Christ. 


Now the vail being 


So that 
I came to see an end of all former ministrations, 


whether of Divine appointment, as of Moses, 
the prophets or John, which had their time and 
period ; or such as men had shaped and fash- 
ioned in their own wisdom, some after one form 
and some after another, in imitation of the Scrip- 
ture pattern. * * * And as, in the light, 


I saw an end of all former ministrations, so I 


saw also what ministration God had ordained 


to be and to remain as the highest, last and only 
ministration for all the sons and daughters of 
men to come under and wait upon Him in; and 
that is, the ministration of the Spirit, or the im- 
mediate teachings of Christ by the Holy Spirit 
in every one of their hearts.” 

Thus it came about that Richard Claridge 
was forced to sever his connection with a peo- 
ple, who, while (as he believed) sounder in doc- 
trine, holier in life, and mixed with less of hu- 
man invention in their practices, than the body 
with whom he had previously fellowshiped, were 
nevertheless building upon a foundation that 
in its very nature must vanish away, the dis- 
pensation of John. So the prayer of his soul 
was that he might be permitted to find and 
walk with a people whose ministry, doctrine, 
worship and discipline were in all things ac- 
cording to the apostolical pattern; and “the 
Lord, who raised this desire in him, was gra- 
ciously pleased by his Divine light, to shine 
more and more into his soul, and by gradual 
manifestations and discoveries, in his waiting 
humbly upon Him with sincere breathings unto 
Him, to lead him to his holy hill and heavenly 
tabernacle—to Christ Jesus in his inward spir- 
itual appearance, by his light, grace and holy 
Spirit in the heart, where he found Him whom 
his soul desired, the living rock, the sure foun- 
dation, the chief corner-stone in the spiritual 
building.” 

Being thus by the Divine Teacher himself 
brought to the knowledge of the Truth as pro- 
fessed by the Society of Friends, Richard Clar- 
idge now turned his attention to an examina- 
tion of the principles and practices of that lowly 
and persecuted people, and he found them in 
accord with his own convictions. He also began 
to frequent their meetings, and there waiting 
in humility and silence to hear the voice of the 
Divine Bishop of Souls, he obtained the conso- 
lation and refreshment that his parched and 
weary heart had been famishing for. No longer 
exercised in “external forms and shadowy ad- 
ministrations,” he found the substance, even 
communion with Him, who is “the bread of 
life.” With this people he remained in relig- 
ious fellowship the remainder of his days, be- 
coming a minister among them, and an eminent 
defender and exponent of their principles both 
by word and pen. For the Baptists he seems 
to have always retained a particularly warm 
regard, and one of the most interesting produc- 
tions of his pen is an epistle addressed to their 
Society some yearsafter he had become a Friend, 
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and from which extracts have been given in 
this article. Like every true disciple of the 
Lord Jesus, no differences could abate his love 
for his fellowmen, and the many interviews 
which the Baptists had with him after he had 
quit them, seem as a rule to have ended “ very 
lovingly.” 

It may not be inappropriate to bring this 
sketch to a close with the following declaration 
of Richard Claridge, which concisely presents 
the great concern of his later life. “ This then 
is the testimony which the Lord God hath giv- 
en me to bear for his Name and Truth, that 
the dispensation of the Gospel is a ministration 
of the Spirit. Mark that, I beseech you; not 
a ministration of the letter engraven on stone 
or written with ink and paper, but of the Spirit 
written and engraven upon the tables of our 
hearts. Not a ministration of words only, though 
Scripture words themselves, but of the Word of 
eternal life—that Word which was in the begin- 
ning with God, and was (and is) God, who liveth 
and abideth forever; in which Word was (and is) 
life, and the life was (and is) the light of men. 
Not such a ministration as consists of study, and 
composures in the will and wisdom of man, or of 
such outward ordinances, ways and forms of wor- 
ship as have been long since repealed, annulled 
and abrogated, and have no sap nor nourishment 
in them ; but of the pure immediate revelations, 
inspirations and influences of the Holy Spirit, 
and that inward worship which is prepared in 
our hearts by the living power of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. As to words, whether Scripture or such 
other words as are in use among men with whom 
we converse, they have their service in this min- 
istration of the Spirit, as the living Word is 
pleased to bring them to our remembrance, and 
to use them as instruments for the uttering or 
bringing forth of that heavenly matter it im- 
mediately, in our silent waiting, inspires us with- 
al. But to steal the words of Christ, his apostles 
and prophets, and put them together in a pre- 
meditated form * * * and present them 
under pretence of preaching the Gospel, to a 
congregation of people met together for the wor- 
ship of God—this is not preaching the Gospel 
of Jesus Christ. So far from having the least 
countenance in the Holy Scriptures, it is there- 
in expressly condemned: ‘ Behold, I am against 
the prophets saith the Lord, that steal my words.’ 
(Jer. xxiii: 30.) Nay, itis the testimony of Christ 
himself, that all that ever came before Him 
are thieves and robbers (John x: 8). All that 
ran, or run, in their own will and time, these 
came, or come, before Christ. Consider, there- 
fore, ye that are teachers of the people, what 
and where you are and how you stand as in the 
sight of the great God. * * * If you are 
ambassadors of Christ, then you have received 
your commission from Him. If you are his 
ministers, then your doctrine and worship are 
not your own, but his that sent you.”* 





*The facts in the foregoing article are taken from 
Joseph Besse’s Life and Posthumous Works of Richard 
Claridge. 





Ir we would know an increase and growth 
in that love which is first pure then peaceable, 
easy to be entreated, full of mercy and good 
fruits, we must know a dwelling near to the 
Fountain thereof. Ah! this is what we need 
as a people; we need to rally to that principle 
which we always professed, that of being led 
and guided by the unerring Spirit of Truth.— 
Peleg Mitchell. 


HuMBLE your spirit by a taste for simple 
things. Seek your strength in silence.— Fenelon. 
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The Bishop of Wakefield and Quakerism. 


In a discourse at Wakefield, the Bishop of 
Wakefield said : 

“ Let it be borne in mind that whilst he was 
denouncing formalism, he was not denouncing 
forms. He believed that so long as we were in 
the flesh, forms would be necessary. They all 
knew how one sect of Christians, the Society of 
Friends, strove to do without forms, and he did 
not think they would consider that attempt had 
been a success. The Society of Friends them- 
selves, as some of those present would know, 
felt that it had not been so. Multitudes were 
seeking more helpful worship in the Church of 
their forefathers, and he was told those who re- 
mained in the Society were not satisfied with 
the endeavor to banish all forms from their 
worship. He thought they must have forms. 
He would go beyond even that, and say that 
God had given us forms. The Lord Jesus 
Christ had hallowed and blessed forms of wor- 
ship. Had He not given them the Lord’s 
Prayer and the Holy Sacrament as forms? 
What they wanted to do was to banish empty 
forms, not all forms. They wanted to fill these 
forms with the spirit of devotion, with the real- 
ity of worship.” 

On this the editor of the British Friend re- 
marks: 

“The bishop pleads for reality in worship, so 
does the Quaker. The bishop prescribes it 
through the liturgy, the chanting of psalms, 
the saying or reading of prayers and lessons, 
and the administration of a ritual by an ordained 
priesthood—the Quaker seeks it in the real, 
though invisible, presence of Christ, the one 
Shepherd and Bishop of Souls, without the in- 
tervention of sacerdotal aid or ceremonial rite.” 

The British Friend also publishes a letter 
written by Robert Wallis, in which he says: 

* Whether Quakerism should still be consid- 
ered an ‘attempt,’ is, perhaps, doubtful, seeing 
that the Society has done without forms for two 
hundred and fifty years. As to its success or 
otherwise, that will probably depend upon the 
gauge applied. If we are to be judged by num- 
bers only, then, perhaps, we are a failure, for our 
numbers are small. But if we may be judged 
by the effect ef our formless worship upon the 
lives and characters of our members generally, 
and their influence acting upon the national 
life, then I venture to believe that the history 
of that two hundred and fifty years proves, at 
any rate, a sufficient measure of success to make 
it our duty to continue our course. But the 
bishop says ‘that we ourselves feel it has not 
been a success.’ I have been a member of the 
Society of Friends all my life, I am in close 
touch with it at all times; I know and read its 
publications and literature, but I know of 
nothing to justify that statement. It seems to 
me that certainly not in this generation, and 
perhaps never since its rise, has the Society of 
Friends in England been so fully convinced 
that its mode of worship is most in harmony 
with Christianity. Then the bishop says that 
‘multitudes are seeking more helpful worship 
in the Church of their forefathers.’ What does 
the word ‘ multitudes’ mean here? Our Society 
has had members who have left it to join the 
Anglican Church. ‘There are always a few be- 
coming wealthy and socially advanced amongst 
us, as amongst other Nonconformists, who go 
over to ‘ The Church,’ and there are a few who go 
to seek aid from outward forms, but the num- 
ber is confined within narrow limits. The total 
number of resignations for the whole of the So- 
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ciety in Great Britain for the year 1894, was 

| only seventy-nine. If they all sought the Church 

| of England (presuming that to be the Church 
of their forefathers, which is not probable), it 
is not a multitude. It is not possible within the 
limits of a letter to the press to deal at all ade- 
quately with the subject that the bishop has 
raised, but I would respectfully ask him to. in- 
quire more fully into the life of the Society of 
Friends, and am convinced that, if he does so, 
he will find that he was speaking without war- 
rant.” 


THE EARLY FRIENDS. 


I asked the wise why they had failed, 

Their eyes before my question quailed. 

They answered me with downcast eyes : 
“We cannot tell, for we were wise.” 


I asked the strong why they had lost 

The cause that they had valued most. 

They stood in sullen silence long; 

And then they answered, “ We were strong.” 


Others I saw with crowns. “Ah, why 
Should ye bear palms of victory ?” 

The answer was not far to seek, 

They said, “ We conquered ; we were weak.” 


Wherefore? I said; the fight was long, 
The conflict fierce, the wise and strong 
Were leagued against you in their might ? 
They answered, “ We were in the right. 


“They mowed us down like fields of wheat, 
But those who fell said, ‘ Death is sweet.’ 
Quick as one fell another came 
To bear the Truth through scorn and shame. 


“Tt was not ours to fear or fly, 
We could but speak God’s word, and die. 


“They aimed at us, and we were weak. 
Our aim was evermore to seek 
To overthrow the wrong. But then 
We could not harm our fellow-men. 


“We knew not how to strive, but He, 
Who gained the world’s great victory, 
Taught us the secret ; suffering borne 
Unflinchingly through hate and scorn, 
Borne for the Truth’s sake, borne from love, 
That doth the inmost being move, 
And fill the whole man, till he knows 
A tender love for bitterest foes; 
Because God’s love in him begets 
A love that no ill-usage frets ;— 
Yes, suffering borne with love and faith, 
That shrinks not from the scourge and death, 
Borne with the meekness of the Lord, 
Reaps at the last his great reward. 


“So, fighting with the weapons used 
By Christ Himself, and so infused 
With his own Spirit, we could see 
The end from the beginning, be 
Quiet through what men called defeat, 
Quiet, nor ever know retreat; 
Quiet enough amid the din 
To hear his still small Voice within ; 


“Certain that, following where He led, 
We must the path of victory tread ; 
Victory, not ours, but Truth’s, the key 
That set us from impatience free. 
Truth’s triumph was alike our gain 
With victor’s palm or cross of pain. 


“God gave us strength, it was his own, 
And nota foe could crush it down. 
And now in spreading Truth and Light, 
Where wrong, uvchal!enged claimed his right ; 
In men enlightened, freed, restored, 
We share the triumph of our Lord.” 
—Echoes and Pictures. 


_ —___—_—__~2—2— 

Tue Two Drawines.—I found one strong 
drawing and enticement was into the world, 
wholly to give myself up to the pleasures, de- 
lights, and vanities of it; and another drawing 
was unto godliness, watchfulness, seriousness.— 
Crisp. 


For “THE FRIEND,” 


Winter Leaves. 

On the afternoon of the eighteenth of Twelfth 
Month, feeling a longing for the woods, I took 
the train from Moorestown to Masonville, and 
from that point walked down to the Rancocas 
Creek, part of the way through a woodland 
tract composed of mingled pine and oak, 

In the fall of the year we had purchased some 
sweet scented violets, and I had noticed with 
interest how little their leaves were affected by 
the heavy frosts which destroyed the vitality of 
many other leaves. Even when the ground was 
frozen they did not seem to be much injured. 

In the front yard of our neighbors, my atten- 
tion had been attracted by a little clump of a 
plant with thick leaves divided into fingers, 
and with rather large white fowers with a slight 
rosy tint, that seemed almost independent of 
the weather and continued blooming while peo- 
ple were hauling ice from the ponds in the 
neighborhood. It proved to be the Christmas 
rose (Helleborus niger), a common inmate of En- 
glish gardens, where it blooms during the winter 
or very early in the spring. It isa native of 
Greece and Asia Minor. It is not unusual to 
find plants whose leaves are thus hardy, but the 
cases are not so numerous in which the more 
delicate floral envelopes will endure the vicissi- 
tudes of wintry weather, unscathed. 

Having these plants in my mind when I en- 
tered the woods, my attention was turned to the 
plants whose leaves retained their greenness and 
firmness. The most conspicuous among these 
was the common Jersey pine (Pinus inops), 
which has two short needle-shaped leaves in 
each bundle, and the scales of the cones tipped 
with a short prickle. Scattered through the 
woods were some of the magnolia bushes, whose 
white flowers come early in the spring and are 
sought for the sweetness of their odor. The 
leaves of this plant were glossy green on the 
upper side, and were thick and fleshy. The 
same description would apply to the leaves of a 
much more humble plant the Pipsissewa ( Chima- 
phila wmbellata), whose whole height is only a 
few inches. Still more humble, even creeping 
on the ground, was the beautiful little partridge- 
berry (Mitchella repens), whose red berries con- 
trast prettily with the green of the leaves. The 
holly (Jlex opaca), with its prickly leaves, and 
the laurel bushes ( Kalmia latifolia), added to the 
assortment of winter greens. I noticed that all 
of these leaves were thick and fleshy. This may 
be one of the characters which enable them to 
withstand the severity of the winter. Yet pro- 
bably, the real cause of the difference in the 
ability to withstand cold, which plants manifest, 
is in the varied degrees of vital force which they 
possess. Many of the grasses, such as wheat 
and rye, and the common green grass which 
forms much of the pasture on which our cattle 
subsist, seem to be uninjured by the frosts of 
winter. Some of the Alpine plants such as the 
small gentians which abound in Switzerland, 
vegetate under the snow, and by their native 
warmth melt away the snow around them, and 
are almost ready to bloom before they have 
emerged into the open air. 

The microscopic plant called Red Snow grows 
intermingled with snow, and there are plants 
whose seeds will not germinate unless exposed 
to a temperature at which water freezes. 

The sand in some places was covered with a 
low green lichen, which sent up small cups or 
goblets, in the substance of which the spores are 
found which are designed to continue the species. 
As lichens derive their chief nourishment from 
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the air, they require of the soil little more than 
a mere foothold, and by their decay tend to 
prepare the ground for the sustenance of more 
highly organized plants. 

I emerged from the woods on to a sandy field 
which seemed almost too barren for cultivation, 
yet it produced a plentiful crop of dewberry 
yines (Rubus canadensis), with runners ten or 
twelve feet long extending over the ground. 
These interfered with the feet in walking, and 
reminded me of Dr. Darlington’s experience 
when « plough-boy of the long trailing stems 
with recurved prickles drawing across his naked 
ankles ! 

Unproductive as the land was, it possesses 
considerable value, from the fact that the sur- 
face sand is underlayed with a stratum of mould- 
ing sand, from one to five feet in thickness. 
Seeing some men at work digging, I joined 
them and learned much. They were removing 
a layer of common sand of perhaps three feet 
in thickness, and thus uncovering a bed of 
moulding sand of about two and a half feet thick. 
A handful of the common sand when pressed 
in the hand and the fingers relaxed would crum- 
ble into powder. But the moulding sand would 
retain the form into which it had been pressed. 
This is owing to its containing a small portion 
of clay, which holds the grains of sand together, 
It is used for making the moulds in iron foun- 
dries, and immense quantities of the Rancocas 
sand, which has a high reputation, is shipped to 
various parts of the country. So profitable has 
the business been, that the firm which owns the 
land I visited has purchased fourteen farms in 
this barren section for the sake of the sand, and 
the land is valued at a much higher price per 
acre than fertile farms in the vicinity. 

On putting some of this moulding sand into 
a jar of water, and stirring it up and when the 
sand had settled pouring off the muddy water 
in which the clay still remained suspended, it 
was found that the sand had lost its power of 
cohering together—a proof that its peculiar 
moulding property was due to the admixture 
of clay. J. W. 





A writer in The Presbyterian calls attention 
to some passages in the Bible, in which he 
thinks the revised version is an improvement on 
the old one. He says: 

“Outside circumstances having brought the 
thing to my mind, I put to a company the fol- 
lowing question, ‘In the Old Testament, in 
connection with the law in regard to the Sab- 
bath, is the command, “In earing time and in 
harvest shalt thou rest.” (Ex. xxxiv: 21.) 
What is earing time?’ The question went 
around without being correctly answered. I 
was quoting to them another passage (Deut. 
xxi: 4), speaking of ‘ bringing down the heifer 
unto a rough valley, which is neither eared nor 
sown,’ and the ‘ five years in which there should 
be neither earing nor harvesting’ (Gen. xiv: 6.) 
when the lawyer said, ‘ Karing is tearing up 
the ground, plowing.’ He remembered having | 
read some such explanation. 

“The result, with me, of frequently putting 
that question is, the belief that, of people whose 
attention has not been especially called to it, 
ninety-nine-hundredths would fail to get the 
correct idea, either in reading it, or in hearing 
it read. Yet here is an important command, 
the force of which is very largely veiled by the 
old version. And it is a command which is 
especially needed in these days. Plowing time 
and harvest were the two busiest seasons of the 
year. It amounts to saying, ‘In the busiest 


times thou shalt rest on God’s holy day.’ Would 
that all Christians and all ministers would bear 
it in mind, and act accordingly. The new ver- 
sion removes this veil. The translation was all 
right in its day, but ‘ear’ in that sense has be- 
come obsolete. 

“* But this is an extreme case.’ I grant it. 
Yet there are others fully as important, per- 
haps more so. While at the Assembly last 
spring, it grated upon my ears to hear Paul 
quoted as saying (Gal. ii: 20), ‘I am crucified 
with Christ, nevertheless I live; yet not I, but 
Christ liveth in me.’ How much more forcible, 
as well as correct, is the version of the Ameri- 
can revisers, ‘1 have been crucified with Christ, 
and it is no longer I that live, but Christ liveth 
in me.’ 

“Another quotation I heard there was (Heb. 
xi: 1), ‘Now faith is the substance of things 
hoped for, the evidence of things not seen.’ 
How poor this, compared with the grand defi- 
nition of faith given in the Greek, and faith- 
fully brought out by the American revisers 
thus, ‘ Now faith is assurance of things hoped 
for, a conviction of things not seen.’ 

“These are prominent passages, but almost 
everywhere are to be found slight improve- 
ments, which serve to bring more clearly to 
view the very thought of the original. As an 
example, take the change from ‘ prevent’ to 
‘precede, in 1 Thes. iv: 15. 


The Doctor’s Story. 

“T was a full-fledged M. D. once, and never 
should have thought of adopting my present 
profession if it hadn’t been for a queer accident 
when I first hung out my shingle. 

“T had a rich “neighbor, a man I was bound 
to propitiate ; and the very first call I had, after 
days of waiting for patients who didn’t come, 
was to his barn to see what was the matter with 
his sick mare. I cured the mare and took in 
my shingle; for from that day to this I’ve nev- 
er prescribed for a human being. I bad won 
a reputation as a veterinary surgeon and had 
to stick toit. But that’s neither here nor there. 
Only if you think animals can’t show gratitude 
and affection, perhaps you’ll change your mind. 

“ When I’d been in business a year or two, I 
sent for my brother Dick. He was a wonderful 
chap with all kinds of animals; and I thought 
perhaps I could work out of my part of it and 
leave that fur him. I never did, for Dick’s a 
cotton broker in New York now, and I should 
have to begin all over again to make a first 
class physician. But that’s what I meant to be 
then. 

“The very next day after Dick came I got 
a telegram from P.T. Barnum. I’d been down 
there once or twice to his own stables, and he 
had a good deal of faith in me. The despatch 
was :— 

“* Hebe has hurt her foot. Come at once!’ 

“Hebe was a favorite elephant—a splendid 
creature, and worth a small fortune. 

“ Well, I confess I hesitated. I distrusted 
my own ability and dreaded the result. But 
Dick was determined to go, and go we did. 
When we got out of the cars, Barnum himself 
was there with a splendid pair uf matched grays. 
He eyed me very dubiously. ‘I’d forgotten 
you were such a little fellow” he said in a dis- 
couraged tone. ‘I’m afraid you can’t help her.’ 
His distrust put me on my mettle. 

“* Mr. Barnum,’ said I, getting into the car- 
riage, ‘if it comes to a hand-to-hand fight be- 





“He laughed outright, and began telling me 
how the elephant was hurt. She had stepped 
on a nail or bit of iron, and it had penetrated 
the tender part of her foot. She was in intense 
agony and almost wild with the pain. 

“Long before we reached the enclosure in 
which she was we could hear her piteous trump- 
eting; and when we entered we found her on 
three legs, swinging the hurt foot slowly back- 
ward and forward, and uttering long cries of 
anguish. Such dumb misery in her looks— 
poor thing! 

“Even Dick quailed down. 
get near her,’ he whispered. 
sure.’ 

“Her keeper divined what he said. 
you be afraid, sir,’ he called out to me. 
got sense.’ 

“T took my box of instruments from Mr. Bar- 
num. 

“*] like your pluck my boy,’ he said, heart- 
ily; but I own that I felt rather queer and 
shaky as I went up to the huge beast. 

“The men employed about the show came 
around us curiously, but at a respectful and 
eminently safe distance, as I bent down to ex- 
amine the foot. 

“ While I was doing so, as gently as I could, 
I felt to my horror a light touch on my hair. 
It was as light as a woman’s, but as I turned 
and saw the ; great trunk behind me it had an 
aw ful su geestiv eness, 

‘*She’s only curling your hair,’ sang out the 
ica ‘Don’t mind her.’ 

‘“**T shall have to to cut and cut deep.’ said 
I, by way of reply. He said a few words in 
some lingo which were evidently intended for 
the elephant’s understanding only. Then he 
shouted with the utmost coolness, ‘Cut away.’ 

“The man’s faith inspired me. There he 
stood, absolutely unprotected, directly in front 
of the great creature, and quietly jabbered away 
to her as if it was an every-day occurrence. 

“Well, I made one gash with the knife. I 
felt the grasp on my hair tighten perceptibly, 
yet not ungently. Cold drops of perspiration 
stood out all over me. 

*“** Shall I cut again ?’ I managed to call out. 

“*Cut away,’ came again the encouraging re- 
sponse. 

“This stroke did the work. A great mass 
of fetid matter followed the passage of the knife ; 
the abscess was lanced. We sprayed out the 
foot, packed it with oakum, and bound it up. 
The relief must have been immediate, for the 
grasp on my hair relaxed, the elephant drew a 
long, almost human sigh and,—well I don’t 
know what happened next for I fainted dead 
away. Dick must have finished the business, 
and picked up me and my tools; I was as limp 
as a rag. 

“It must have been a year and a balf after 
this happened that I was called to Western 
Massachusetts to see some fancy horses. Bar- 
num’s circus happened to be there. You may 
be sure that I called to inquire for my distin- 
guished patient. 

“* Hebe’s well and hearty, sir,’ the keeper an- 
swered me, ‘Come in and see her, she'll be glad 
to see you.’ 

“* Nonsense!’ said I, though I confess I had 
a keen curiosity to see if she would know me, 
as I stepped into the tent. 

“There she stood, the beauty, as well as ever. 
For a moment she looked at me indifferently, 
then steadily and with interest. She next reached 


‘You can never 
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tween Hebe and me, I don’t believe an extra | out her trunk and laid it caressingly first on my 


fuot or two of height would help me any.’ 


shoulder and then on my hair—how vividly 
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her touch brought back to my mind the cold 
shivers I endured at my introduction to her!— 
and then she slowly lifted up her foot, now whole 
aud healthy, and showed it tome. ‘That’s the 
sober truth !”— Selected. 


-—-— —-—_+ 2 -— — 


God or Idols. 


The Mosaic law punished idolatry with death. 
It did the same with witchcraft. It recognized 
the fact that under Jehovah’s rule there was no 
room for alien powers that pretended to tell the 
future or to control nature. To them any ap- 
peal to witchcraft or sorcery was an appeal to 
something hostile to Jehovah; and so the same 
harsh legislation which stoned the idolater also 
commanded, “ Thou shalt not suffer a witch to 
live.” 

They were right in identifying the two; and 
we are wrong if we do not see that our modern 
superstitions are also a form of idolatry, and 
that, too, the lowest form of idolatry, fetishism. 

There are only two plausible theories under 
which we can consider the world, and both of 
them are theories of law. We may consider 
law as inherent in nature, and ask nothing 
about its source, or we may consider law as im- 
posed on nature by its Creator. But in either 
case we have law, fixed law, everything ruled 
by law, cause and effect—nothing else. There 
is no room for occurrences apart from cause, 
none for luck, none for fetishes. 

Here is a man who builds a yacht, or sails 
one, and he puts in it a gray dog, as “ mascot,” 
for luck. It is absurd to say that this dog enters 
into a chain of cause and effect. That dog can- 
not help the sailing of the yacht. That dog, 
taken, just for luck, is as truly an idol, a low, 
barbarous idol, as any other fetish which a 
savage African worships. Taking that “ mascot” 
is denying law, is denying God; it puts the 
dog in the place of the power of God and his 
laws; and yet we despise the Egyptians who 
worshipped bulls and cats and crocodiles, while 
we, too, fear the evil power of a black cat. 

All about us are people who are afraid to be- 
gin a jeurney or to be married on a Friday. 
Is Friday different from any other day in the 
laws of Nature or the laws of God? They will 
not sit down with thirteen at the table; they 
are afraid to do so. Does the number thirteen 
have in physics or mathematics any noxious 
property ? Certainly not, only it is “ unlucky.” 
There it is, the Good Luck, whom the Greeks 
called Tyche, and the Hebrews Gad, the essence 
of paganism. Such a superstition is a denial of 
the rule of the Divine laws, and the substitution 
for them of certain low and yulgar heathen 
powers that govern the world. Or the moon 
must not be looked at amiss, over the wrong 
shoulder, or it will bring us injury. What, do 
we still worship the moon and try to avert from 
us its malign power? Or we put in our pockets 
a horse-chestnut, a fetish which will cure rheu- 
matism, while God and his laws properly applied 
by those who study them are not trusted. How 
much better is this than the trust which the 
black savage in Africa puts in his wooden fetish? 
Not a bit. We will not now speak of the other 
fetishes and amulets which thousands of our 
fellow-citizens wear about their necks to protect 
them from danger, religious medals and cords; 
only of these healing chestnuts and lucky stones, 
and horseshoes, which we do not call religious, 
and which have never been blessed, but which 
are, like them, as absolute fetishes as any bar- 
barian ever bowed down to in the exercise of 
what is called the most degraded form of re- 
ligion. 


These current superstitions are not only not 
to be believed, but they ought not to be played 
with. Do not pretend to believe that thirteen 
is an unlucky number, that to spill salt will 
endanger friendship, or that the new moon, at 


a certain tip, will blast the harvest. Leave 
behind, forget the old paganism. Remember 


God rules, that He has put reasonable laws into 
the constitution of nature. Worship God, trust 


Him alone, and suffer not witchcraft to live— 
The Independent. 





Natural History, Science, etc. 


Ruby-tailed Fly—We may sometimes see, 
upon our window-sills in summer, a very bril- 
liant little creature called the ruby-tailed fly. 
When the sun shines upon it, it looks like an 
emerald suspended from a bright, polished ruby, 
with a pair of wings, so brilliant is its metallic 
coloring. There are five species of this insect, 
and they all prey upon mason bees and wasps, 
creeping into their cells, and laying their own 
eggs with those of the wasp or bee, which are, 
of course, destroyed by the grub of this cruel 
intruder. 

A French naturalist writes that he saw a 
ruby-tail fly go into a solitary bee’s nest in a 
hole in a wall, and when the bee came back 
she found the ruby-tail, and had a desperate 
fight with her. The fly is able to roll up into a 
ball, as a hedge-hog does, but this did not save 
her, for the bee sawed off her wings, and drag- 
ging her out of the nest, threw her on the 
ground, and went off to get some more pollen. 
Poor ruby-tail was not going to be beaten. She 
climbed slowly up the wall into the bee’s hole, 
and there she succeeded in laying her eggs be- 
fore the rightful owner returned. So, after all, 
the bee’s family were not saved by the mother’s 
brave defense of her nest.—Brightwan. 


Deep-sea Fish.—The fish which live at these 
enormous depths are liable to a curious form of 
accident. If, in chasing their prey, or for any 
other reason, they rise to a considerable dis- 
tance above the floor of the ocean, the gases of 
their swimming-bladder become greatly ex- 
panded, and their specific gravity reduced. If 
the muscles are not strong enough to drive the 
body downward, the fish, becoming more and 
more distended as it goes, is gradually killed 
on its long and involuntary journey to the sur- 
face of the sea. The deep-sea fish, then, are 
exposed to a danger that no other animals in 
this world are subject to, namely, that of tum- 
bling upwards, 


Glucinium—a New Metal—Glucinium is the 
name of a new metal, which possesses some im- 
portant properties, so that it may, in the future, 
prove to be of considerable importance. On 
account of these peculiar properties, it will be 
used especially for electrical purposes. 

As its atomic weight is 9.1, and its specific 
gravity 2.00, its tractive power is considerably 
greater than that of iron, and its electrical con- 
ductivity is greater than copper and equal to 
that of silver. In addition to being a better 
conductor than copper, and more capable of 
resistance than iron, it is lighter than alumi- 
num. If these claims are substantiated, the 
metal may be extensively used, as its commer- 
cial value will amount to about twenty dollars 
per pound, or one hundred and sixty times less 
than the same volume, and ten times less than 
the same weight, of platinum.—Scientific and 
Mining Press. 














Solidified Petroleum.—It is stated thata French 
naval engineer, P. D’'Humy, has succeeded jn 
solidifying petroleum and low-grade bituminous 
coal. He claims that three cubic feet of the 
compound will represent the bulk of a ton of 
coal, and will last combustion as long as fifty 
tons. Furthermore, the compressed petroleum 
is not dangerous, can easily be stored, will not 
evaporate or explode, and requires very little 
draught to burn, producing no smoke nor smell, 
and only two or three per cent. of ash. The new 
fuel burns‘only on the surface, thereby insuring 
slow combustion. Should such an invention 
materialize, Atlantic-going steamers could car 
two thousand tons of compressed petroleum, in- 
stead of five thousand to six thousand tons of 
coal, which would increase the speed by redue- 
ing the weight. Ships and war-vessels could 
also remain out at sea for several months, and 
the necessities of coaling-stations would be ob- 
viated. Elaborate experiments are soon to be 
made at Sheffield, England.— Railway Review, 





Economie Value of Birds.—The economic val- 
ue of birds is untold. This fact might be placed 
beyond dispute if it were possible to prepare 
two tables—one showing how many wire worms 
it would take to destroy a mile of turnips, how 
many grubs to ravage the wheat harvests of a 
dozen farms, how many insects to strip the leafy 
glades of a forest bare, how many to spoil the 
fruits of wide orchards—the other recording the 
fact that these very numbers of insects are eaten 
by a few humble birds in the course of the year. 
That the result would be conclusive evidence of 
the birds’ value may be safely foretold by a 
glance at a few facts which have already been 
brought to bear upon the question. 

In the spring, when there are clamorous young 
birds in the nest, the house sparrow returns 
every three or four minutes, each time bearing 
spoils in the shape of insect food. Calculated 
at its lowest possible value, that is, allowing on- 
ly one insect to each journey, this thankless task 
represents tens of thousands of captured insects 
as the work of one pair of birds in one month, 
Swift fliers like the swallow that hawk for food 
in the air may rank higher; they slay hundreds 
of thousands. But Mr. Fowler quotes an in- 
stance which will show how far below the max- 
imum is this computation : 

“One day a martin dropped a cargo of flies 
out of its mouth on to my hat, just as it was 
about to be distributed to the nestlings. A mag- 
nifying glass revealed a countless mass of tiny 
insects, some still alive and struggling.” 

Who could vie with the birds in such feats 
as these? It is a sorry sight to see men trying 
to do their work. One gardener, by dint of 
continued watchfulness and patient endeavor, 
with his own two eyes, dim compared to those 
of a bird, and his own ten fingers, clumsy in 
such work in comparison with a bird’s beak, 
may contrive to cope with the insects in a con- 
servatory, but a hundred men each argus-eyed 
and equipped with the arms of an octopus, could 
not protect the crops on a large farm. The arts 
and the crafts and the sciences also have tried, 
but they fail to supply any insect killer half so 
sure as a flock of hungry birds.— From the Fort- 
nightly Review. 


Catching a Boa Constrictor.—* To catch a boa 
constrictor is a very dangerous and difficult 
task,” says a man who makes it his business to 
capture wild animals and reptiles for menagerie 
purposes. “ Briefly, it is accomplished by means 
of a labyrinthian tangle, embracing sixty square 
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in all our schools and colleges point out to their 
yupils the enormity of such practices; let our 
judges admonish grand juries and prosecuting offi- 
cers that they bring to justice those who thus 
trample the law under their feet; let religious 
bodies everywhere lend their aid in creating a 
sound public opinion, to the end that the law, 
which is the only safeguard of liberty, may be 
sacred and inviolate throughout the land.” 


ProressoR Hux ey used to tell excellent 
stories. One of the best I remember, which he 
afterward put into a letter, I think, to The 
Times, referred to the meeting of the British 
Association at Belfast many years ago. Hav- 
ing been up very late the previous night, Hux- 
ley was behind time for breakfast; so hailing 
an outside car, he said to the driver, as he 
jumped in: “ Now drive fast; | am in a hurry.” 
Whereupon he whipped up his horse and set 
of at a hard gallop. Nearly jerked off his seat, 
Huxley shouted: “My good friend, do you 
know where I want to go?” 

“No, yer honner,” said the driver; “ but, 
anyway, I am driving fast.” 

Huxley used to say he had never forgotten 
that object lesson in the dangers of ill-regulated 
enthusiasm.— Westminster Budget. 


THE FRIEND. 


FIRST MONTH 18, 1896. 


We have received from the publishers, James 
Nisbet & Co., of London, a copy of “ Echoes 
and Pictures,” a poetical work by Richard 
Henry Thomas. We have looked over it with 
considerable interest. The subject matter of the 
poems is generally of a serious or religious char- 
acter. We have but little confidence in our own 
judgment of poetry, but to us there seems a good 
degree of literary merit in the work. We pro. 
pose to insert in our columns a selection from 
the book, which may give our readers an op- 
portunity of judging for themselves. 

eh a ee 
SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unirep Srates.— The New York Mail and Express 
of the 13th inst. prints the following: “ Henry Nor- 
man, whose work as special correspondent of the Lon- 
don Chrentele has done so much to inform the British 
people of the attitude of Americans upon the Venezue- 
lan boundary dispute, and of the strength of their 
claim to interpose the Monroe doctrine to prevent 
the despoiling of a weaker nation, is at the Waldorf 
Hotel. He will sail for London on the Majestic on 
Wednesday. ‘1 have no hesitation in saving that the 
Americans have the best case in the Venezuelan ques- 
tion,’ Mr. Norman said to a Mail and Express reporter. 
‘Before I left London to undertake this inquiry, it 
was manifest that the British people had no expecta- 
tion of war. They could not understand the full force 
of American purpose to assert and maintain the Mon- 
roe doctrine, but they could understand that Lord 
Salisbury had declined to arbitrate an international 
question, and that was an extent to which they were 
not prepared to follow him. The notion of a war be- 
tween the two great English-speaking nations to grow 
out of a question offering ample scope for arbitration 
was regarded as unthinkable by nearly every English- 
man with whom I talked before sailing.’ ” 

Representative Towne has offered in the House a 
resolution directing the Committee of Foreign Affairs 
to consider and report upon the advantages and prac- 
ticability of establishing a permanent court of in- 
ternational arbitration, representing the United States 
and Great Britain, with jurisdiction extending to all 
controversies between the two Governments except 
those involving the honor or autonomy of one of the 
parties, 

Preliminary steps have been taken for a proposed 
celebration in St. Louis of the centennial of the Lou- 
isiana Purchase in 1901. 

Birminghan, Ala., is said to have had a more rapid 
growth thau any other city not built in the gold and 
silver mining districts. 


Baltimore has property valued by the assessors at 
$300,000,000, and a public debt of $34,100,475. 

St. Louis has an area of 614 square miles; an esti- 
mated population of 600,000, and a public debt amount- 
ing to $21,196,712. 

The city limits of Brooklyn comprise 70 square 
miles, and the population, at the beginning of 1895, 
was estimated at 1,053,396. 

Peter English and a Chicago capitalist have cum- 
pleted an organization to manufacture aluminum clay 
brick at Buchanan, Mich. The factory has a capacity 
of 40,000 bricks daily. The aluminum bank is 60 feet 
deep and covers 12 acres, enough for.thirty years’ 
steady work. 

Eggs should be cheaper this winter than last, if the 
prices paid to the farmers in many parts of the East 
afford a criterion. The extent of the egg industry in 
some parts of Maine is remarkable. During the last 
two months 1,500,000 eggs were collected in a few 
districts of Waldo County, and this number repre- 
sented only a small part of the product of the re- 
gion. 

About 15,000 tons of starch have been made from 

otatoes this season in the three States of Wisconsin, 
Minnesota and North Dakota. Not far from three 
and a half million bushels of potatoes have been thus 
used, and yet this represents about half the product of 
the potato belt. The farmers have received an aver- 
age price of 19 cents a bushel for the potatoes. 

Wyoming furnishes news of a rich strike in the 
Tombigbee. The lowest assay is $22, and every inch 
of the tive foot vein is pay. Average assays run $40 
to the ton. This is the most important discovery ever 
made on Squaw Mountain. 

Many fruit growers of California have decided to 
stop raising persimmons. The fruit sent East has been 
of fine quality and attractive appearance, but there 
has been little sale for it, and in most cases the ship- 
pers and dealers have lost money on it. 

California orange growers believe that this coming 
season is going to be an unusually prosperous one for 
them. The crop is not only in fine condition, but it 
is very much earlier than usual. 

The Brooklyn Elevated Railroad carried 40,067,555 
passengers last year, against 33,560,462 in 1894. The 
increase is due largely to the strike on the surface 
railroads, which increased the business of the elevated 
railroads. In 1894 there was a deficit of $141,340. 
Last year there was a surplus of $64,989. 

Lewis D. Vail, of this city, saysin the Philadelphia 
Press, “ My private opinion is that, while the Brooks 
law is, on the whole, the best license law in this Union, 
and modifies nuisances, it cannot produce moral re- 
sults. In no State of our Union do the civil authori- 
ties strictly enforce any license law. A distinguished 
Republican leader, now deceased, said to me in my 
office a few years ago, that in one division of his ward 
there were one licensed saloon and 40 speak-easies, 
and that the police knew of every one.” 

Deaths in this city last week numbered 489, which 
is 37 more than the previous week and 4 more than 
the corresponding week of last year. Of the whole 
number, 250 were males and 239 females: 75 died of 
pneumonia ; 55 of consumption; 40 of heart disease ; 
25 of diphtheria; 20 of bronchitis; 20 of apoplexy; 
16 of old age; 14 of marasmus; 13 of croup; 12 of 
congestion of the lungs; 12 from casualties; 11 of in- 
flammation of the stomach and bowels; 10 of cancer, 
and 9 of inanition. 

Markets, &c—U. S. 2’s, 96 a 98; 4’s, 1907, reg., 1083 
a 110; coupon 109 a 111; New 4’s, 1154117; 5’s, 1124 
a 114; currency 6’s, 100 a 107. 

Corron.— Demand from spinners was very moderate, 
but prices ruled steady on a basis of 8,°,cts. per pound 
for middling uplands. 

Frep.—Spot bran ranged from $12.50 to $13.25 per 
ton for winter in bulk and spring in sacks. 

FLour.—Winter super, $2 35 a $2.50; do., extras, 
$2.60 a $2.85 ; Pennsylvania roller, clear, $3.05 a $3.25 ; 
do., do., straight, $3.25 a $3.40; Western winter, clear, 
$3.15 a $3.40; do., do., straight, $3.35 a $3.50; do., 
do., patent, $3.50 a $3.70; spring, clear, $2.65 a $3.20; 
do., straight, $3.20 a $3.40 ; do., patent, $3.40 a $3.65 ; 
do., favorite brands, higher; city mills, extra, $2.50 a 
$2.75; do., clear, $3.10 a $3.25; do., straight, $3.30 a 
$3.50 ; do., patent, $3.60 a $3.80. Rye FLour.—Choice 
Penn’a, $2.65 per bbl. BuckwHEat FLovr.—$1.20 
a $1.25 per 100 pounds for new; some fancy brands 
held higher. 

Grain.—No. 2 red wheat, 68 a 684c. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 33} a 334c. 
No. 2 white oats, 244 a 244c. 

Beer CatrLe.—Extra, none here; good, 4} a 5c.; 

medium, 4} a 4$c.; common, 3fa4e. - e 


SHEEP AND LamsBs.—Extra, 4} a 44c.; good, 33 a 4es 
medium, 3} a 34c.; common 24 a 3c. Lambs, 4 a de. 
Hoas.—d} a 6c. for all Western, an advance of }e, 

ForeicNn.—It is stated that Lord Salisbury is en. 
deavoring, through a neutral power, to resume direct 
negotiations with Veneznela, proposing the appoint- 
ment of a joint Commission to delimit the disputed 
frontier. 

Our Navy Department has been informed that the 
British Government is displaying great activity in 
storing coal at St. Lucia, near the Venezuelan coast, 

It is reported that the Government of Portugal has 
decided to remain absolutely neutral in the disputes 
between Germany and England regarding the South 
African Republic, permitting neither to land troops 
at Delagoa Bay, or to march them across Portuguese 
South African territory. 

Referring to the request of the American Govern- 
ment that Great Britain use her good offices in behalf 
of the Americans arrested at Johannesburg, the Lon- 
don Daily News of the 13th says, “‘ Whatever may be 
the result of the recent occurrences in the Transvaal, 
the Government and the people of the United States 
must be grateful that so cordial and gratifying a re- 
sponse was made to Mr. Olney’s request. It will be 
to Englishmen a source of peculiar pleasure at this 
moment if they can in any way testify to their regard 
for their kin beyond the sea.” 

According to a telegram from Berlin, if the troubles 
in the Transvaal become more aggravated and Eng- 
land refuses the Boers a just settlement, the result 
will be that the Transvaal Government will make an 
appeal for a conference of the Powers to dispose of 
the whole matter. 

The Sultan has given notice, through the Turkish 
Legation in Washington, that he will not permit any 
distribution among his subjects of money collected 
abroad. The Government will, it is stated, alleviate 
the wants of all Turkish subjects. 

At the headquarters of the American National Red 
Cross in Washington, it was stated authoritatively for 
Clara Barton, by George M. Pullman, financial secre- 
tary, that no alteration in the plans of the Red Cross 
to go to Turkey had been made, as a result of the 
Turkish Minister’s communication to the United 
Press, and none of the officers could consent to com- 
ment on the matter. 

It is the opinion of Armenian sympathizers in 
Washington that strong pressure will be exerted by 
Christian organizations throughout the world to se- 
cure, by concert of governments, a radical modifica- 
tion of the Porte’s attitude towards the Red Cross. 

A despatch from Teheran, Persia, reports earth- 
quakes in the Khalkhal district, which resulted in the 
loss of 1,100 lives. 

Captain Roborovsky, with the Russian expedition 
to Thibet, has returned to Russian territory. The ex- 
pedition surveyed a route of 10,700 miles, determined 
the position of thirty points by astronomical observa- 
tions, and brought back many thousands of natural 
history specimens, 

A strange story comes from the Gold Coast of a race 
of white men, with light hair and blue eyes, dwelling 
in caves to the northeast of the Koranza country, 
through which the Ashantee expedition is to march. 

A cable railway to the top of Popocatepetl, 18,000 
feet above sea level, has been surveyed. 

A revolutionary proclamation, signed by Gomez 
and Maceo, calling hesitating Cubans in Havana and 
Pinar del Rio provinces to arms, is being extensively 
circulated. It tells them that the time to fight the 
last battle against Spain is close at hand, and expresses 
the conviction that it will be a second Ayacucho, 
equalling the first fought by Bolivar and Sucre in 
South America. 

Four crops a year can be raised from Cuban soil. 

The steamer Euling was wrecked, on the 6th inst, 
on the Nova Scotia coast. Of the crew, nine died of 
exposure, nine reached Canso in a life-boat, after suf- 
fering terribly from exposure, a second life-boat is 
missing, and probably lost. 
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Diep, On First Month 2nd, 1896, at the residence 
of his nephew, Wm. Webster, in West Philadelphia, 
EvisAH KEsTER, a member of New Garden Monthly 
Meeting of Friends, Penn’a, in his seventy-sixth year. 
During his sickness, which was of several months’ 
duration, he was favored with a spirit of resignation, 
frequently expressing his desire that his patience 
might hold out to the end. 
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